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A8STBACT 

Developed and coordinated by the Boreaa of Beading 
sdncation of the Mev York State Education Departsent, Project Alert 
is a statewide inservice prog ran to facilitate institating or 
iaproving the diagnostic*prescriptive approach to reading 
instruction. As part of this progras, a reading resource kit vas 
prepared by the bnrean to give stmctnre and direction to the 
projects in the local schools. This nultisedia kit presently has six 
packages, with three sore to be prepared. Each of the packages in the 
kit analyzes one skills topic in reading* **Bov to Judge Beadability 
of Books,** the sixth package, describes one oethod for estisating the 
readability of a book, the Fry Readability Graph. The steps needed to 
learn to use the graph are presented, accoapanied by several 
exercises to be performed. An overview of Project Alert and the 
adninistrator's handbook, which describes the intended oses of the 
packages, are included with each package. (TO) 
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Inservl ct* Reading Rf source Ktt 
and 

Projoct Reading ALERT* 
Package 6~How to Judga Raadability of Books 
(Tape Transcript asMi Student's Workbook) 



Bureau of Reading Kducation 
New York State Educaliun l^partment 
Washington A%'c-nue 
Albany, New York 1222A 



New York State 
{Education Departoent 

T*. |**f* AM' ./♦KtJkNl RATION «i OPfWTtWi 



* PrujecL AUri was organised, supervised and evaluated by iiicnbor'=: 
of Lho Reading Bureau, under th^* di nation oC Hvh^ Jaup AIni^2:5iinc, 
Chief of tbc Bureau. 



Ovi iviv:w of Proji-ci M^vi 



Thomas Fltzyoxald 
Assuciite^ Read in bureau 
State ^ZJucation Department 
Albany » New York 

Project Reading Alert Is a statewide tnsorvice program wHh the ob- 
jective of Instituting or Improving the diaenostlc-prescrlptlve approach 
to tending Instruction. In an effort to Increase thu Impact of inservico 
prograi'&f this project has been developed and coordinated by the Bureau of 
Reading Education of the New York State Education Di^partment. Many previous 
inservicc programs utilized outside speakers for short-term lecture courses 
which had liltK cr.phasls on demonstrations of classrooiii techniques. P.ojoct 
Alert is structured to overcome the vidrnprt^ad negavi^'f response of teachers 
to traditional Inserv^lce arrangements* For this rvaj?cn the project has 
s<^veral ujiique features; 

ClaPi»roor^ teachers arc used to facilitate and guide insorvlce 

programs. 

2# The ewphasls is placed on the sel f -direction of teachers in 

determining content of the inservicc progranu 
3# The emphasis is placid on classrootn deruonslraiicns of n^w 

terhnicucs. 

4* Finallyt 50 school distiicls are cooperating^ and sharing <ns<^rvice 



oiatorinls and objectives* 
Project Alert has bciii structured in three phases* e&cU training a 
group of teachers who, in turn, have initiated an inservicc. progran for 
other teachers. Through this "rippJe" cTfect, it is expected that approxi- 
mately 5,000 teachers will be exposed to the reading inservic<{ program. 
The first phase of Project Alert, funded through ESEA, Title I funds, 
brought together the 50 directors of the sujoner progt uas for a 2-<rf»ek work- 
shop in March 1972. The participants focused on three main activities: 

1. Exploring, critiquing, and utilizing th<:; "Reading Resource KR", 

2. Refining inservice ntodels for each of the 50 projects, and 

3. Investigating additional diagnostic-prescriptive techniques by 
reviewing new cotmncrcial material and visiting school programs. 

The 50 reading specialists returned to their conmiunities to direct 
the second phase of the project, a sunaucr instructional program for children 
in Title I, ESEA programs and Inservicr training, for 670 Title I ESEA 
teachers in the sunsuer program. This t^econd phase was also funded through 
Title I, ESEA. As the director facilitated, guided, and evaluated, the 
teachers designed their Inst-rvice progrfun to meet their own needs in the 
classroom: diagnosis, prescription, evMluation, and juanagcnjont. The spiilt 
of experimentation was encouraged through classrooiu den»nst rations, 8h.tred 
instructional responsibilities, and st^f -evaluation. The Reeding Resource 
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Kit and coianict'cia! itialerial provided tbi* fucal point for teacliors* 
dlBcusslons and tcan projcctH# An ltt.po!tant objective of the sumicer phase 
was to prepHVc tho teacWvj* to organise nnd facililaie insci 'ice programs 
this past acad< i;;lc yi?ar (1972-73) In tlwir tndivic^ual schools* The 
tenchers trained during the suimicr retuiM^d to their buildings as teachers- 
leaders with the rt-sponsibi li ty of orj;unizinp an inservtcc piograw for their 
fellow teachers. 

Throughout this prograia^ commercial ai,d locally developed materials 
were used to assist teachers. The Bureai * Readins: Education prepared a 
Reading Resource Kit to give added structure and direction for the 50 
projects* This multimedia kit presently hea six packages which permits the 
teacher to select areas of interest and nucds, and to vork through the readings* 
tsskK, and evaluations* This tivty he done Independ'^ntly or in a groupt 
depending on the desired orranisation c>f inservici in that building* 

The Readfnr', Resource Kit provided structural guidelines for developing 
a reading pro^.rc^^'* based on individual needs of stuJt nts as advocated by the 
Regents positio n paper on reading. Intu rvice leadrrs used the kl t as a 
sprinp.loard for evaluatinj; and iniprovitig the skiHsi and techniiiuos of the 
teachers. Otht.r inservict^ Materials will be used to expand the prograni as 
the needs of thii teachers indicate* Thn kit is not designed as a complete 
teaching', resource nor as a cotiplete reading prograi.i for a school systcsH* 
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The klt^s centval focus is the dcv^lopnitnt of a dia£no$tic*prcccriptive 
approach to dassronm rc^adins Instruction. Each of the packap^cs in the 
kit analyzes oner skills topic in reading. The folloving is an outline 
of tho contents of the packages: 

I. The Recognition of Readiness 
ll« The Infontial Reading Inventory 
Im Hov to Construct 

2. How to Administer with a Di'rwnstration of Procedures 
3» Recording Scon s 

III. Diagnosis of Word Rrco^rnition Ability 

K Techniques for Testing 
2. Inucrpretaticn of Tests 
3* Available Materials 

IV. Assessncnt of Listening Skills 

v. Classroom Management 

1. Data Collection: Organization and Use 

2. Facilivies 

3. Instruction 

VI. Fry Readability Index 

Vll. Impiovinn Coniprehcns^on Through Questioning Ti*chniqui^.» 
(available 1974) 

VI 11. Reading in the Content Areas 
(avaUablc 197A) 

IX. Piescriptinn in Word Kecognftlon Skills 
^available 1974) 

With this brief overview of the coxiiponcntR and activities of Project 
ALKUT, one: of the ^Ix av.^ilable pacV-ages if; prestnivci following, the 
Adninlst rator^s Handb.uik vliich d«*5;crIK*f; th^^* intvnrf uses of tbv 
pac kafttts. 



Administrator* K HAndt^iuk 
for 

lnf>oTvlc€' Reading Kesvurce mil 



(*raMtudt> is pxpressod to those writers who helped prepare Individual 
pacUnRcs and provided inspiration and creativity as they wrote the liarra- 
tlv.'R, planm-^d the sequencer, and arranged tte tasks for the Inservlce 
UcaJini; Resource Kit. Appreciation goes to: 



PHOlIhK LAZARUS -Supervisor of Special Education, BOCES 'Nassau 

County, for the Rcadign Readiness Package 

DOROTHV OHNM^CflT -Assistant Professor of Education at Russell 

Sage Collage, for the Informal Reading Inventory 



JANF, COLLI S 
FHAN'CIS HODGE 

CKRYL SIKADMAN 



-Kormer Director of heading in Holland Patent 
Schools, fur f'iagnosis of Word Kecognitlon Ability 

-Assists cctor, IVti-Year Collcp.e Studf?nt 

Develoj^uont Center, for Assessntnt of Listening 
Conprchi-nslon 

-District Supi'rvisor of Reading, District !?3 
Huntington, Long IsUnd, and iHOMiS FIT^CKf?ALD, 
Associate in Reading Lducation, for Classroom 
Managenitnt 

-Director of Reading Center, Ruti;crs University, 
for Readability Index 



The narratives for the casisettes were read by: 

SAKA I'lTr -Rcadlnp, Specialist, forracr teacher at Albany 

High Schoo! 

PHILIT* MOKRlSOt: -Associat*- in Educational Conanunica lions 
The vrlting-editinj; staff consfsled of Sara Pitt, Agm-s Hullcran, 
£fi-ttt'..r Enj;n'--b l^cpaitni'iil Chaira^an at Colioes High School, and Ellen 
tJurpby, Eiii'lisb tt-nclu ;-. Thty Ci-ntrfbuUd lo the clatity, conci sem f?.'. , 
ami ficauf^cy mirrntiv» »», tap* j^, and wt-rkl'iHtL;- , 



Appreciation also is due to the ttdifs In iht* State Education Depart- 
ncnt units: Mfiss Coimunicitlloo, Audio Visual Ctiatvt, and Publications for 
eKCvcdlng tlic!r rolca In ptvducing nntcriala. Special nantion la given 
to Hc'lt-n Marlon end Jean Sp<:wu of iltc Guilderlend Central Sch«)Ol District 
and to f^iliias) Kcig^t ol Shaker Utuh School, Latbasi^for thslr kind 
coopctAtion in BiaKiog the <uction poecible. 

Thia resojreo kit vas prepared under the direction of AI3£RTA C. 
FAIX^H, /.aat->ciaie, Cureau of R*>adins £di-cation. 

Other oenibcrB of the Stale Education I>epartn)ent <4ib gave genaroualy 
of their tl&e in a consultant capacity arc: 

CATilCRINF. a;a?.LC\% Associate, DIv'nIon of Kcsoarcb and Educational 

CO{ur;.unication5 

TIJOMAS FIT/.JER^D, Associate, Bureau of Reading Education 
DOROTHY FOLftV, Associate, Bureau of Elementary Curriculum 
VIRCIK1A FR^NSEOCY, Associate, bureau of Reading Education 
yilXIAM UE72XR, Associates Bureau of Educational Television 
RO&E&T JO^if;saX)ri£, Chief, Bureau of Elestentai^ Curriculum 
FRAl^ES l£)iU7S, Associate, Bureau of Reading Education 
BAUtA RDLLIKS, Associate, Bureau of Reading Education , 
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Tlio Idea for the Insetvlcu KcAding Hcf^ource Kit for closbt^iom teachers 
was first cotie<fivtni in the Btirrau of RpAding Educdtion in I970. At that 
time th? ti«cd to rnAch far nnre toechcrs thar is prc>scntly possible through 
Inservicc local worki^hops or ihrcufih the linitod number of collegiate 



to develop a series of learning packager, for use by individual teschere 
or by stnall groupt; of teachers » Vhlle they are desl|;nod to he eel£« 
directi'd find self "paced « It Is hoped that they will b? used whenever 
possible under the direction of a cc:apet^nt reodin^- consultant or director 
of curriculum. The first sik packages coppli^ted in the stories deal 
priiaarily with diagnostic techniques usfful in the classrooiWt the evaluation 
of the npproximate difficulty of materials ar»I the organisation of a 
classtcan to provide individualised ix*situction and thus fill the identified 
needs of the learncra 

These packages ore intended to serve as tools ond to expand the 
capacity of the State Education Departn^cnt to reach all teachers In New York 
State concerned v ^th providing the highest i^uallty of instruction. It is 
our hope that the^o cnnterials* used in proper perspective aiul supplemented 
by other rv^ans for inproving the teachi^r^s effectiveness in the classroom 
reading: program* will .liable the scltool districts lo implement the prograta 
proposed in the R^i;^^e ut*fi Pos itio n ^ap ^ cr Nu, 12 a Re/icJing^ published in July* 



programs available to a district became evident « Ihfs led to a decision 
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Jane AlfpzrAtto^ Chie f 
CutiTU of Kcadinf; Wucntion 
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INTftODl'CTmN 



Does yout tench? im; {;lnff nci d livlp In" 

• •-CPtisttwctlti;; fttvi odniini litortnf ilinj^nostic rt'fJiiig t«fitu 
---liidlvltiu iM ^Jn|^ ronJfnp, instrucllon 

• •-dc't*TPlriJf.»; tho ro/\<Jnhi I Ity Icwl rf matcrtnlfi 

• --•dctcriTitnfr,,', ri'fldlnp, icnJincsn ttf Xndividues} studrnts 

• -•testing w. jj tfCOBuUJoa abllil> 

.-•develop! itf. ccr-municfltlm skills n>}fit(>d to recdlng-^»j.ufh as those 

Coum) in Jliitcninjj 
—designing programs for students hosed on tlj-r»lr abilities and 

needs 

Ik* you find it c^ffficult. If not probfbi tlv«, to get the tins, facilities, 
•kI resources needrd to provide such lalp? 

The If»servic*» Reading Resource Kit provides low.cost, on-the-job trctntng 
to essifif clflssrocti teachers in i ndivldunl t7.ing tm Ung procinns. Flex- 
ibility/is an irpurtflnt featute of the tjyUi-medlii ni.ptoach. Since the 
progr<in Is sel f-<^JnIiiUterinr. oud self-ltt!.truct(onal . th?» te/ichcr con 
schedule his own Kfii-uing tlri' and piece, csn adjuct the oaterialt and the 
pace to fit his own n^eds* urij<g as m(*i»y or as few of the cot;.;»0nc»nts as 
he choc«&tifi. The only fecililict; needed for the prnpt-rtm <»r^ n casF^tte . 
pJaybf.<"l. recordct« n pencil, working sjv»rc. And either alSfcttj film pro- 
jector oi a one it.cb video tfli>i' -projector, preferably one which Includes 
A nonitov. 

Fev bibliogmphicril refvrenctjs are included in the kit since tb^y tend 
to becot;5e out dated rather rnplcly and Hots may bv? Interpreted /is 
restrir tlvif, Admini ^^trators are urged to kei«p l.nfot.Tutlon abcul up-to- 
data piofcf!stonfll rccciurce mnttrials rtc.'IIy £va;'Uhl«. The schc»ol Reading 
Coordin^tot can suggest specific nateriels on request. 



S.?1f-li\?Jtn«ci!iM»fll Invivice Rcfttil»»n Kit: A lu-sourcc for Developing 
Wngmstic-I rt scrlptiv." Tt chnlqtiro In CUssrocrj Teaching of ft^'ftdinp/ 



OhjcctJvcs for Use 

. , .Av'ralnf St ?f.! cvr. aikl rtrtufliig supprvl .sors wMl be nble to offer a resource 
|>acKet t^ cUcsrooa teachers tc nrnist thea in individualizing their 
reading ptof,rani8. 

• ..Administrnlors an«! rt, fng supervisorc vlll tc able to plan a self- 

ln6trycti>ntal in»6erv«ce reading course for classnwm teachers* 

• • *Clac9rocm teachers will be able to uf»e these ruilti-iiedia packages 

indcpcnU -ntly to devtilop expertise in individualising reading 
instruction. 

...I'he clBFsrpon tcachf-r vlll be ablr to use the packages in this 
resource Kit to instruct herself in: 

..•aas^ssfng student readiness for learning to read 

« • .construf^ting appropriate diagnostic rcflding instruntcnts 

..•det^'i.'ilninj^ fiui treble reading; r.atcrlals for students 

.pref>cribing appiopriate reading tasks end programs for students 

.recording reading progress find nvalntalnlng records for students 

• ..selecting clasf^roon} a/snagctr.cnt. procedures appropriate to specific 

need;: 

The Tn?ervice Ecadlnf. R*»source Kit is intended to serve as a spring 
bonrd, helping, the clAff>rooa tf*achev to diagnofiff students* reading proficiency 
and to ptcscrfb:! eyproprl ntc progrcps for every child in a range of fro,-a* 
bclov<-io-ebc*vf >averas<> ochUvcraenc. It is not mennt to be a clinical 
ini>tn'n.cnt. Intentionally, it overcin^pllfics tcchnlquca for diagnosis, 
h'^lditjf; to til? thesis that as a tef-cher gains cxpcrtis?* he will become 
c*.7.rc of qi;or,tlfins w'.ilch r*rc raised ty special Ists in the firld» a«J will 
j^.uri'Uc soph; itlua ted procfduret at greater depth than is undertaken in this 
fouiJ«Htion stuJy. 



OVEKVIKW OF COSTENT*? 

Fackagc 1 llii* neco^itilUm of Rc^iness 

(B«gSn}»{fi|< Level) 

This i>a<"k«f,%» ileal ti with inoniss of detei wining a child' i& developflicnt la 
ttostery of the skills ^Hi^cnttal tn Ivarnlnp, to read. It provides a set of 
Bxforus or A^'noralizAt icmit about th>^ proct-sc of reading which should h'^lp 
the teacher to Identify the chlU^'s point of rcAdincss. Suggestions ate 
given for cprtaln ta5.ks i^ich will aid the teacher In prescribing^ appropriate 
Instruction to meet those needs. 

Package II 'i'he Infornial ((ceding Inventory 

This packfige explains \vov to construct And how to ad&iinister the 
Informal reading im'cntory wfjich tr. a nost u^<?ful instruu£>nt In providing 
appropriate placement for students In ciaterialc and in the reading chills 
sequence. It helps diagnose str.nr,ths and vojkncsses giving the teacher 
insight into the individual's Irarnin;; needs. A video tape or 30 trx flla 
deiRonstratinf; procedures accompanies the package. 

Package III Diagnosis cf Word Recognition 

pnckage rocs fnto detdfl in the techniques of testing woH 
recognlticn* >*ateriiilL nre sugposl* Init n retiitXons of results are 
provided as guldollms for teachrrr.. Acttinl te«»t situai(r>n6 have been 
recorded on cassette taptSa 

Package IV Assessment ol Listening; Skills 

Thts package presents matetfal*? for ass<^f;f»{nQ the child's listening 
cocaprehension level. Saiiple cxcrcii^ost scoring i!evlces« and samples of 
question techniques aro includiMl* Tois is t!^^ first of several pcckag^s 
dealing with communicut Jon skiDs vhich are rclnted to th»? reading process* 
(The other pacr:ages are to be dr^vclcped at a later time}« 

Package V Classiconi Managen^^nt 

This pai^kage dcaln v'ith thrcr rajor concrrns In classroom managcmente 
Section I focuues on data collection. tenchor learns hcv to orj;>inire 

and use infcrniaiion ftnut students* rrading skills* Section II deals t/ith 
classroom Tacilities and staffing. Section III is directed toward in^^t-vuc* 
tional procedures^ 

m 

PacUfigc VI Ihc Fr>- RvaioblJlty Index 

This pfickaro Is a VT?t!<:inf; t5!»o cM i;r»jdv hr>ok to tcrch the Fry <lc«d» 
fblHty Ind« x» t-ufci* i& nn.- of f. iiy j, cll.out: ir-fJ to dctoiuJn* a tcxtteoh's 
level of reading difficulty. 



Suggestions for Use of Rr^ourco Kit 

Situation I 

A fc<^pjnning f lvnvntary olnfisroom tnachor has had Httle or no 
background In the teaching ut reading. Sh^ asks for help in organising 
her clcissroora.. The piincipal of her school calls the Inservice Heeding 
Resource Kit to her attention^ and he helps her arrange a schedule for 
using It after school in the library of the school on t\m days each week. 
He asks her to kei>p a log which will show any value this resource may have 
In Iniproving her own effectiveness in the classroom and asks her reading 
teachet to assist her in her use of this kit. 

Situation II 

A tcim of social studies teachers In a middle school is concerned with 
the sultAbillty of textbooks for the students. The department chairman 
schedules meetings for them to use the resource kit end learn how to 
determine the readability difficulty of the texts. They learn from the 
resource kit how to do informal testing to find the students* reading 
instructi^^nfit level. Their findings will be reported to the school prin- 
cipal end to the ruldanre office to he fh^r^^d with teachers in other content 
areas* Rocomrriendatic ns as to the appropriateness of materials will be 
included in the report and adjustments will be made in selections of texts 
and in grouping procedures to provide suitable instruction for the students. 

Situation III 

llie curriculun con^mlttee of a school district hns reported that there 
has been no recent inservice course' in reading for its classroom teachers. 
A survey of need am! a priority list is made. Teachers in greatest need 
of this st-rvicf;? are sch*;duled through the entire resource kit by the reading 
supervifior. A salaiy increment is allowed for inservice ci^dit^ according 
to district policy, when a teacher gives evidence of satisfactorily 
completing the course. 

Situation IV 

i 

A langauge-arts social studies team of teachers on a secondary level 
questions the fuitnblllty of tht* curriculum for the low» average^ and above 
averaf'e students In the school. The readlnf^ coordinator suggests they use 
a readability index on texts and supplementary materials. This leads to 
further study of the Inservice Reading Resource Kit. Among other discoveries* 
the team determines ^ after profiling available student t^st scores, that 
the above average segment of population is capabie of stretched performance. 
A survey of avail ah! e ref?ou! ^-^e?; in school and commtintty is reconi::iofjded . 
Tlie team conr^ructs a currirulum of greatrr range arnj depth for thoGe 
Student St utillrlni^ <4Ugj;estiuns from the pnc! ages of the kit in determininrt 
needs and prcccrlblnj: e^tinded opportunities for indepf-ndent study and 
individual l/«ation. 
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tntarvlefl Reading Rec^urce Kit 



BOV ID JUD6B 
RBABaiLtlY or BOOKS 
TAPS TRAHSCRIST 



TAPS SCRIPT 
USIM6 THE ffCt fSAOASlUTY GRAm* 



One of your nost InportAiit jobs as a teacher of readli^ Is selectli^ 
the right reading material for your students. If you give a student Mat- 
erial that is too hard for hla, the student may fu>t be able to understand 
it aiKt tiflll become bored ami stop reading, or he may still struggle thnnigh 
but take an excessive amount of time. On the other hand, If you give a 
student material that Is too easy, he may find it Wibylsh And again become 
bored and stop reading. 

The purpose of this tajM Is to provide yw with a very fast and 
simple meth».d of estimating the readability of a book. This method uses 
the Fry Readability Graph. The tape will present the steps that you need 
to learn to use the graph. From tivui to time you will be asked to stop 
the tape and perform certain exercises. The tape is designed to go along 
with the pamphlet which accompanies it. You will also need a pencil. 
Turn off the tape to get one nowt if necessary. 

First turn to page L. In your booklet . (PauM 3 seconds) . On page 1 
you will see the Readability Graph, which you will use to make your asti* 
mate of the reading level of the book you are interested in grading. Using 
this graph Is really the last step, but by looking at it first, you will 
have a better idea of the Fry Formula and some of the reasoning behind it. 

Recalling your mathematics, you will remember that a graph is a dia- 
gram whicn syi^lizes the inter-relations between two variables. In the 
case of the Fry Readability Graph these variables are the average number of 
syllables in 100 word selections and the average length of the w»ntences in 
the same 100 word selections. 

IB 
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Look at the teadlngs across thu top of the graph on page K You 
notice that they stand for the average number of syllables per 10* words. 
Selections with fewer syllables will be plotted on the vertical lines on 
the t.eft-'hand side; selections with more syllables will be plotted on the 
vertical lines on the right-hand side. 

Now look at the headings on the side of the graph. They stand for 
the average number of sentences per 100 words. Selections with short 
sentences will be plotted along the horisontal lli»e« at tfm top of the page. 
Selections with long sentences will be plotted along the horizontal lines 
at the bottom of the page. 

The average number of syllables in a selection is a measure of 
vocabulary difficulty. Vords with few syllablts tend to be easier to read 
than words with several syllables. Vocabulary is probably the most signi- 
ficant determinant of reading comprehension. 

The average number of sentences in a selection is a measure of sentence 
length or complexity. Easy materials generally contain short, simple sen- 
tences with few prepositional phrases and clauses. Difficult materials are 
more likely to contain long and complex sentences. Sentence length is 
another important determinant of reading comprehension. 

By using these two variables- -average nui^r of syllables and average 
nuiiA>er of sentences--a fast, simple, and yet reliable estimate of readabi- 
lity can be made. Another advantage of this estimate is that it is objec- 
tive. You do not have to rely on your own subjective judgment as to whether 
a book w^ll be at the right level for a child. Most teachers are not very 
good at rating books according to an appropriate grade level. 

Mow that you have had a brief look at the graph, we will tell you 
more specifically just how you can find the readability level of a book. 



Turn to page 2 In your booklet. (Pause 3 seconds). 

Look at no. 1 on page 2. 'The first step is to select a lOO-word 
passages. Normally you would clK^ose the page for this passage at randon 
trom the selected book. An easy way to do this is to o^n the book to a 
page with your eyes closed. For longer articles and books you wot Id need 
to select three raiKSon pages, one near the beginning, one near the middle, 
9od one near the 'end. 

Look at no. 2 on page 2. In order to count out 100 i^ords you begin 
with the first whole sentence. If the page begins in the middle of a 
sentence, skip the words in that sentence. Start with the first word of 
the first whole sentence. Look at no. 3. Do not count headings, poetry, 
graphs, tables, or lists as part of your 100 words. If these should occur 
in the middle of a selection you are testing, merely skip them and continue 
down to the next whole sentence. The Fry Readability Craph can be used 
only with prose. 

Count the words beginning with the first whole sentence until you 
reach 100 words. Normally it will be easy to tell when, a word is a word, 
tmt in some instances there are questions. Look st numbers 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
These are the guides you should follow: 

Include all proper nanws. 

Include abbreviations, such as Mr., counting them as one word, and 
as one syllable. 

Count written numbers as you would words. But if numbers are printed 
with numerals omit them. Do not count them at all. 

Hyphenated words, such as "multiple-choice", are counted as one word. 

Look at no. 8. Put a vertical line in front of the first word you 
count and a vertical line after the last word you count. All of these 
rules have been listed on page 2 in your booklet. If you wish, you may 
refer to this page during the exercise we are going to give you. 



llo«f turn to page 3 in your booklet. <Feu8e 3 seconds). Pretend that 
you are going to estlnate the readability of a book and have just turned at 
randoa to this page. Following the directions we Just gave you, count out 
100 words. When you have finished, turn the tape recorder back on and the 
correct answer will be given. Turn the tape recorder off now. 

..........10 secoml pause---------- 

You have Just finished counting 100 words on page 3. If you did this 
correctly, you ahould have begun with the word Figure In thB sentence 
"Figure 51 shows you the different parts of your ear.** as It is the first 
word In the first whole sentence on the page. You ahould have stopped 
when you reached the word of in the sentence beginning *'At the end of an 
s* shaped tube...** The word of Is the 100th word. The nunerals SI and 
the subheading ''Within the Ear** should not ha«fe been counted as words. 

Did you do this correctly? (Pause 3 seconds). If you did It 
correctly, continue with the tape. If you made an error, please try to 
find It before going on with the tape. (3 seconds pause). 

Sow that you have counted out 100 words, the second step is to count 
off the syllables In the 100-word saaple. 

Before you do this part, a brief review of syllabication night b« 
helpful. On page 4 In your booklet Is a list of coooon rules of sylla- 
bication. Turn to page 4 now. (3 seconds pause). 

In no. 1 on page 4 you will notice that words have a syllable for 
each vowel sound In then, 

win dow hy phen po 11 o 

In Mo. 2 vowel digraphs such as EA, AY, EI and diphthongs, such as 
OU and 01, nake one vowel sound: 

through boll re celpt stay 



In no. 3 an £ at thv end of a word is frvqui^ntly siUnt and therefore 

dovs ni>t maki' a scpatalr 'i«nin<] or syllabi*'. 



In no, 4 endtngs such as -edt -el, or -le are counted as a scp 
4irate syllabli*. Conditions vary on when they are separate syllables In 



ed €?nding sometirat^s appears to im»rge with the syllable before It In words 
such as •♦harmed" or "ripped'*- However, for purposes of figuring syllables 
for readability, harmed is a more difficult word than harm and thus is 
counted as having two syllables even though the els si lent • 

Look at no. 5. When counting syllables for readability purposes, 
you will find it most convenient to count every syllable over one in each 
word and then add 100 to the total. A convenient method is to put a slash 
mark over the additional syllables. Look at the examples on page 4, no. 5. 
(Pause 3 seconds). 

Look at no. 6, Count abbreviations and initials as one-syllable words. 

Now turn to page 5. (Pause 3 seconds). Here is a short test In 
syllabication. If a word has only one syllable, leave it alone. If it has 
more than ont* syllable, put a short slash mark over every extra syllable, 
as has been done in the two example words. The answer will be given when 
you finish. Turn the tape off now. 



make 



some 



like 



pronunciation; for example, the w«^rd "started" has two syllables, but the 



IS second pause 



Here are the answers to the Syllable Test One* 



potato should have two slash marks over it* 



holding shouldhave one slash mark. 




roam shoul 



obsolete should 



tricked should have one. 

Q 
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lnstanlancM>usly shcmld haw tlw, 
humme d should havu- f>no. 
repea t should hav** one, 
though should havf nDnu, 

The abbrfvial ion for AvytiUt Jihoutd have nono , 

Did V m git all the answers right? (3 seconds pause). If you did 
it correctly, continue with tho tape. If you madu an error^ please try 
to find It before golnj^ on. (3 seconds pause), 

Ihe next step is to apply what you have just reviewed about syllabi- 
cation to the sample paragraph wx' have given you. Turn back in your book- 
let to pa>;e J. (Pause 3 seconds). Count the number of syllables in the 
100 words you mark*-d off. Remember the easiest way to do ^his is to leave 
words that are only one syllable blank and put a slash over each extra 
syllable in words of more than oxw syllable. Then, count the number of 
slashes you havt! made and add lOO to it. The answer will be given when you 
finish. Turn the tape recorder off now. 

— 10 second pause ••••• 

The selection you have just counted on page 3 has 128 syllables in it. 
The words with muvv than ouv syllable W'^re: 

figuie outer hearing 

different collect inside 

shell- shaped bc^cause middle 

outside larger inner 

pu r pose out e r prot eel ed 

only important against 

behind necessary injury 



Did you do this correctly? (Pause 3 seconds). If you did, continue* 
with the tapt . If you made an lirrnr, ploase try to find it bcforu going on 
with the tape* (Pause 3 seconds). 

If you are having trouble with syllables, we suggest that you do not go 
any further with the tape at this time. You will not be able to test the 
readability of books accurately unless you are able to count syllables more 
accurately* We suggest you get hold of a good English book that will enable 
you to learn how to divide ii^rds into syllables. 

Pause 3 seconds 

So far you have learned how to count off 100 words in a selection and 
how to count the number of syllables in that group of 100 words. The next 
step is to count the number of sentences in that 100 yord sample. Turn to 
page 6 in your booklet. (Pause 3 seconds). Sentences always begin with a 
capital letter and end with a period, question mark, or exclamation point. 
Croups of words separated by commas, colons^ semicolons, or dashes do not 
make complete sentences. 

Look at no* 2. Words within quotes do not necessarily make a complete 
sentence either* Phrases such as "he said" or "he thought" identifying the 
speaker, are frequently part of the sentence. For example the following 
line is a complete sentence. "I think it is going to niin today," said Jim. 

Look at line 3. When you count sentences, the whole nimber of sentences 
is easy, since you started with the first word of the first whole sentence 
on the page. But your Last wi^rd of the 100 words may not always be the last 
word in a s^ntt^nc**. In this case you have to compute the remaining sentence. 
To do this count the number of words in that last sentence which are part of 

# 

your sample 100 words, and th**n divide it by the total number of words in the 
sentence. For example « if you had a sentence, "The cat ran after the dog", 
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And ihf words ••the cut ran" were the* la»t three wi>rd«i of 100» you divide 
3» thv words In your group of 100» by 6» the total uo. of words in the 
sentence « and Ret ♦ 5 of a sentence. Compute parts of sentences to the 
nearest tenth. 

Turn back to page 3, (Pause 3 seconds). Now compute the* number of 
sentences in the sample '^age selection on page 3. The answer will be given 
when you finish. Turn the tape off now, 

........... 10 second pause* 

The correct number of sentences in this selection is 7.3, There were 
seven wh;?le sentences, and the first 4 words of the wxt sentence iiAiich had 
fifteen words in all* 4 divided by 15 equals .26, or rounded off, 3 tenths 
of a sentence. 

Did you do this corr«»ctly? (Pause 3 seconds). If you did» continue 
with the tape. If you made an error, pleaiJe stop and try to find it before 
going on with the tape. (Pause 3 seconds). 

Now you have learned to figure out both the number of syllables In a 
100 wrd sample and the number of sentences in that 100 word sample. If you 
were going to compute the readability of a book you would need to use three 
selections from the book. The selections would be taken at random, opening 
to any page in the front, the middle, and th<e back of the book and beginning 
with the first word of the first whole sentence on the page. 

After you had found the number of syllables and number of sentences in 
those 3 selections you would need tu find the average number of syllables and 
average number of sentences for your three selections. Turn to page 7 in 
your booklet. (Pause 3 second &») . 

Look at the sample problem on page 7. You take the 3 numbers of syllablfS 
and add them. You also take the three numbers of sentences and add them. 




This givt's you two total figuros* On pagv 7 they are syllables and 
19.U senlvncfs. 

To figure the avrragf syllables and sentences you woald then divide 
thise total numbers by three^ the total number of samples you have. The 
average number cf syllables in 130. The average number of sentences is 6,3, 
(Fausv 3 8i-conds), Now turn to page 8 in your booklet. (Pause 3 seconds). 
Here art' somt* more examplf s of samples frcnn a book. In this case niore 
selections were taken because the book appeared to have greater variability, 
Fl^iure out tht' average number of syllables and the average number of 
sc»ntt»nces. Thi* answ<*r will bi» given when you finish. Turn the tape off now. 

.^^ 15 second pause-- ------ 

The answers ate: 

averagt? number of syllables 130 
averrtRt' numhi*r of sentt-nc€*s 10,0 

Did you rt»member to divide by 5, because there w^re 5 samples? 
Did you do this correctly? (Pause 3 seconds). If you did« go on 
with th*' tape. 

If you had any difficulty with this section, we suggest that you do not 
go aey further until you ha%^c gained more skill In averaging figur'^s. (Pause 
3 seconds) . 

Once you have computed the average figures for your three or more 
passages, you art' ready for the last step. You are ready to use the graph 
on page K Turn back to pAg<* I now. (Pause 3 seconds). In order to plot 
the readability on the graph you take the figure for the average number of 
syllables and find the corresponding vertical line on thn graphs The 
headings M the top of the graph will help you. After you have found the 
vertical line for the average number of syllables^ you take the figure for 



thi» avt;r.iR4' numb* r of scntfncfS and find the corr«'spondinR horizontal lln«? 
on Ihf graph. Th«' hiadin^'s .it thf If ft hand Hldf of iho graph will help 
you. Mark with a dut th<" point at which those twi» lines meet. It will 
fall betwttn dUgimal lines which Indicate the grade level. For exaiaplc, 
BuppoBi' we bad a book with an average number of syllables of 141 and an 
average number of sentences" of 6.3. These figuresi, 141 syllables and 
6.3 sentences, are plotted on the graph and fall betv^jen diagonal lines 
which indicate apprv^ximatc seventh grade readability level. 

Now plot the readability for the averaging problem that we did. The 
average number of syllables is 130. Average number of sentences is 10. 0. 
The answer will be given when you finish. 

..........15 second pause--- ------ - 

The plot point should fall between the diagonal lines Indlcitlng 
fourth grade readability. 

Did you do this correctly? (Pause 3 seconds). If so, conl^lnue with 
the tape. If you made an error, please try to find it before going on with 
the tape. (Pause 5 seconds). 

Now try the following problem. Write the numb«»r8 down on a piece of 
scrap paper and plot them on the grap*;. 
average number of syllables 136 
average number of sentences 4.3 

The answer will be given when you finish. Turn the tape off now. 
.......... XO second pause----- ----- 

The answer is that the plot point falls In the eighth grade reada- 
bility sector. 

Old you do this correctly? (Pause 3 seconds). If so, continue with 
the tape. 



If yuu arc &iitl havitig troubltt, )fou m*ed help in learning to plot 
locations on a graph. Wi* su^ui^st that you do not attempt tc use the 
readability graph until you havt* obtained furthisr K^lp* (Pause 3 secoiNfs). 

You have juHt U'arnrd i\u n< Cf*ssary steps In using the Fry graph 
for estlMting rvadablliiy. In ordi»r lo provide you idth soim practical 
experiences we have provided threv random selections frois the book, Winnie 
the Pooh by A. A. Milne. You will firki them on pages 9, 10 and 11 of the 
pamphlet. Using these select ions, on pages 9, 10 and 11, estimate the 
readability of this book. The answer will be given when you finish. Turn 
the tape off now. 

........ ..10 second pause--------*- 

If you did this correctly, you stould have found that the three sam- 
ple pages indicated an estimated readability of fifth grade reading level 
on the Fry Readability Graph. 

Did you do this correctly? If so, continue with the tape. If not, 
please try to find your error before going on with the tape. (Pause 3 
seconds) 

We hopi.' that you also concluded that these sample passages had extreme 
variability in ^^entence length, ao that ideally to test the readability, 
you would choose more passages in the book and would conclude that the 
book has uneven readability. Perhaps this explains why Winnie the Pooh 
is more frequently read to children than by them. 

Now you know how to use the Fry i^'adabllity Graph and will be able 
to apply this knowledge in your teaching. 

Before you start to use the Graph, a few last words about the nature 
of the readability graph are in order. 

What the graph actually does is rank materials according to their 
relative of difficulty levels. The grade levels that are achieved by using 
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the Fry grai>h couid \u* vcrifli'd by using other rcadabilily formulas^ a 
cloze proci'dun^^ or other techniques* 

Because we are wc^rking with only three sample passages in a book^ 
there Ih bound to bt* b^ymv 4»rror in nu^asuremcnt . &ich errors are normal 
in all measuring and testing procc'durcs. However » two*thirds of the time 
you can expvet that thv results you arrive at are within one year of the 
true reading level. This is not perfectly accurate^ but It is far more 
accurate than a teacher's own subjective judgement is likely to be« 

Ri-adability formulas are helpful but the ultimate test of reada- 
bility is whether a particular child can read that book and understand it. 
The formula only attempts to predict this. 

When trying to match particular books to particular children, you 
would be wise to keep in mind that standardised reading test scores will 
tend to be higher than the actual readability level of books that a child 
can handle. For example « a child who gets a standardis&ed test score of 
7th grade level will be able to read t^oks for instructional pur{K>ses 
that are on the 6th grade level. 

You will find that the rcadabflity graph has many uses* lor example > 
yoi' might wish to mai*k the readability level of books by putting code 
letters or numbers on their spine , or on the inside cover or on the 
library catalog card* This is especially useful for books which have 
high interest and low readability and could be used in remedial reading. 

Readability formulas are also important for those teachers, writers, 

and editors who are preparing material to be read by children. But here a 

word of caution is in order* Work from high fit^qucncy word lists and try 

for a simple style with many, but not all, short sentences. Simply 

cutting long sentences in halt and making word substitutions^ like <*ox** 

for "bullock**, might not have the desired effect. Use the readability 

» 

graph after the passage has been written, not before or during. 



With I Iti* i u! .»iin if ion nu lh\u lap* Vi'U hu^/ jura fstlnvU m import aiiL 
I bal will h^tXp y^ui iM'th on*- of y^'ur i.^r*! inpnrt uit l<sichiiv.; jobs-- 
r«-*iUii:;; lU-irial.; ''it t h. ti^J*^ l<vtjl:; for* yt>ur stiuir'ntH. 1 he rout 
is up t;» you. ihis Ir. thi* fnd uf tap.'. Good luck. Turn the tape- 
eft nuw. 
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GRAPH FOR ESTIMATING READABILITY 

by Edward Fry, Rutgers University Reading Center, New Jersey 



Average number of syllobles per 100 words 
SHORT WORDS lONG WORDS 

•OS tt? ne i20 124 126 132 136 UO U4 U8 1 52 156 160 164 I6& V 
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STEP ONE COUNT 100 UqRDS 



1. Select page at random. 

(For longer articles or books^ select three i^ges 
at random: £rom the beginnings the middle » and 
the end of the material) 

2. Start with the first word of the first whole sentence 
on the page. 

3. Omit the following kinds of materials: 
headings 

poetry 
graphs 
tables 
lists 

4. Count proper names as word; e,g* , John. 

5. Count abbrpviat ions as one word and as one syllable; 
e*g* t Hr« 

6. Count written numbers » such as twenty*five, as words. 
If numbers are printed as numerals (e.g., 25), oalt 
them. Do not include them at all. 

7. Count hyphenated words, such as "mult iple*choic€*% 
as one word. 

8. Put a vertical line in front of the first word you count* 
Put another vertical line after the 100th word that you 
count t 

o 
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SAMPLE PACE 



rnlvring your i.»Ars. 
The Uuter Ear 

Figure 51 shows you the diff<»rtfnt parts of your ear* The 
shtf 11- shaped part of yuur ear on the outside of your head has 
onv purpose only: to catch sounds. When you cup your hand 
behind your uuLer ear, you collect more of the sound because 
your hand is larger than your ear. 

But the outer car is the least important part of the ear. 
In fact, if it were not there you would still hear* The neces- 
sary parts for hearing are inside, in the middle and inner parts 
of the ear* They should be protected against injury. 

Within The Ear 

At the end of an shaped tube leading from the outer ear 
is your eardrum* It is stretched across the entrance to the 
middle ear. The eardrum is a ti^mbrane that n^ves rapidly back 
and forth when sound strikes it. It i s as important to your 
hearing as the receiver is to your hearing over the telephone, 
A little lat^.^r in this chapter you will find some rules for 
protecting your eardrum, 

TURN THE TAPE BACK ON 

from Brandwein^ Paul, et, ^1,, You and Your World s 

Harcourt Brace & Co., N, Y«t 1956 



STEP TWO 



COUNT SYLLABLES IN 100 SAMPLE 



1. Words Uavv a syllablo for i*ach vowcj sound In thvm. 

w^n dow phen PH ^1 £ 

2. Vowel digraphs and diphthongs makt* om* vowel sound. 

thr ou gh bt>il re c ^i pt stay 

3. An £ at iht* end of a word is frequently silent and there* 
fore does not make a separate syllable, 

make some ^JL^^ 

4. Endings such as -y, -ed, -el, or -le are counted as a 
separate syllable. 

r e a d^ ^^2£ Pl!^ ^ 
Note: In pronunciation conditions vary on when the ed ending 
is a separate syllable; for example, the word start ed is two 
syllables, but the ed ending sometimes just appears to merge 
with the syllable before it in words such as harmed or ti pped , 
However, for purposes of readability, harmed is a more diffi- 
cult word than harm and thus is counted as having two syllable 
5- Count every syllable over one in each word and then add 100 
to the total. A convenient net hod Is to jHJt a slash mark 

over the additional syllables 

/ / / / / / 

solo think problem barnacle centralls&e 
/ 

home running 
6. Count abbreviations and initials as one- syllable words. 
Mr. Co. Ave. Lb. W. 
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SYLLABLE TEST I 



examples 

bag 



/ / 
narcissus 



1. potato 

2. holding 

3. roam 

4. obsolete 

5. tricked 

6. instantaneously 

7 . hunaned 

8 . repeat 

9. though 
10. Ave. 



TURN THE TAPE BACK ON 
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STEP THR££ 



COUNT SENTENCES IN A 100 W)RD SAMPLE 



1. Sentences always begin with a capital letter and end with 
a period, question mark or exclaraatlon point, 

2. Phrases Identifying the speaker of a sentence are often 
part of the entire sentence with a quote. For example, 
the toUowlng line Is a complete sentence, 

"1 think It Is going to rain today," said Jim. 

3. To compute the last sentence, count the number of words 

In It that are part of the 100 word sample and then divide 
that number by the total number of words in the sentence. 

lOOth word 
i.e. The cat ran / after the dog. 



words that are part of sample = 3 
total number of words In sentence - 6 
3 divided by 6 = .5 

Compute parts of sentences to the nearest tenth. 



STEP FOUR 



AVERACIKC ThKEE 100 WORD SAMPLES 



Syllables sentences 

1st hundred words 130 6.2 

^nU ^und^t;d words 136 6.0 

3rd hundred words 124 6.8 

Total 390 19.0 

Average 130 6.3 
(totals divided by 3) 

1. Add thf samples 

2, Divide the totals by the number of samples. 
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Averaging problem 



syllables sentences 

1st hundred words 136 8.7 

2nd hundred words 134 12.8 

3rd hundred words 124 7.6 

4th hundred words 127 12.0 

5th hundr<?d words 129 9.1 



TURN THE TAPE BACK ON 



In mtch Foot and Piglet Go Hunting and Nearly Catch a Woosle, taJcen from: 
Winnie the Pooh, by A. A. Milne, E. P. Dutton ft Co., Inc., New York, 1926, 
p. 32, r«Hoved due to copyright restrictions. Also reaoved due to copyrl^t 
reatrictlcHis - Selection 2 and 3 - pi^e 72 and p. 136 (excerpts frcn the saaie 
book) 
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